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When Kukai (774-835), posthomouely knowi as Kobo Dalahi, returned 
to Japan from China in 806 he brought with him ^^orm of Badda^j>f the 
highest importance in the developnent of figural art. The 

success of th^'^£ii|^n sect of Esoteric ^didsm) with its headquarters 
at fo-4i in Kyoto, close to the Iaq>«rial Court, was the direct result of 
Kukai * 3 particulwr theological, political, social and artistic talents 
and of his authentic position as a diseipC-e in the direct Shingon line 
of descent deity through patriarchs. FTca a 80 4 to 

under Hui Kt*o. (Jap^ese* ^,Mto)^he S^hjatrt^^^ 

known in India asjiilantri^T^ (formula of magic power), in China as Chen y«i 

Japan as Shingon, a transUt oration of the Chinese title. 

While Mantrayana is an ex tremely eojq^m-.^d form of later 

Buddhism, hea^ influenced by Hinduism, a few saliwit points of departure 
for understanding can and should be established. 

Kinning and end of all .Mantrayana. An early Chinese rendering of ?airochana 


Lp Cu* 

f\«N 


was “throughout all places", but in the T‘ang Dynasty the name was rendered 

as equivalent to "Great Sun".\^l forms, beings, subs^MSj Sct^^ 

and res\ilts are emanations or manifestations of his suix*fflM power. The 

- 

multiplication of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and lesser deities characteristic 

of the later ftiddhism of the Mahayana branch are, for the Shingon believer, 

but evidences of the all— pervasivene ss of Bainichi ^yorai . ^ 

"The Buddhas in the innumerable Buddha-lands 

Are naught but the Buddha within our own soul} 

The Golden Lotus, as multitudinous as the drops 

Of ocean water, is living in our body. 
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J^iads of figures are contained in ev«ay s^tic letter; 
liVezy piece of chiselled B»tal embodies a Deity, 

In whom are pregnantly present the real entities of Virtue and Merit, 
In realising all this every one shall attain 




The Rories of being, even in his corporeal life," Kukai 




At the heart of this con^iLexity a few sij^le truths may give sceae 


explanation of the success o|;„ First one could attain Buddhahood 


with one* 8 present bO{^ witlwut the tedious eternity of reincarnations 


considered essential in many earliar Su<Mhist sects, r*S8cond^\despite 


the elabwate ritual and material arts of the Shingon faith, transmission.- . f csr 

I.« ' - ' 

of the "True Word" was acconqplish«i through the ^triarwA without t«Kt 


r ^ 
Co\or 


or verbalization - 3Siind to jaind from one patriarch to the next and only 


.jruJC, 




through this single aediiua of transmiesion.j Thus from the Supreme liahavairoohana. 




the True Word passed to his foreisost active manifestation, the Bodhisattva 


\ **0 became the medium between deity and the first believer. 




Nagarjiana (Japanesei Eyuchi). Proa this first earthly patriarch the 
descent was sure and swift « to J^abodhi (Japaneses Ryiaayo), to 
Vajramati (Japaneses Kongochi) who supposedly came to China in 619, to 
Subhakara (Japanese* ZeaaBui) active in China from 716-635* 
to Amoghavajra (Japanese* Fukukongo), died in 774 in China, to Hui Kuo 
(Japanese* Eika), the first native Chinese patriarch and Kukai* s teacher, 
and to I-hsing (Japanese* Ichigyo), the Chinese contemporary of Kukai, 

We cannot but note that as late as toe eighth c«itury, just before Kukai* s 
pilgrimage to the mainland, toe patriarchs were of Indian origin )which 


accounts in large part for the importance of yoga practices in the Time 
Word sect, T^ee particular main secrets were taught: 




,, "body- (J 

secret", expressed posture and (hand gesture); 
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▼ag g uhjraf "language secret", expressed through aantra or aagical word 
cojabinationsj an d^noguhya. "thou^t secret", obtained by concentration 
on the original yovfs. j^taiment of these secrets could be achieved through 
identification of worahippw with iiaage, whether carved, painted or iiaagined. 

Thus art, particularly the making of images and icons, was of the 
highest significance for practices of the Shin|p>n sect,\ As Kxakai wrote ^ (/ 

of the things he brought back from T*ang dynasty (613*907) China, j 
" "The secret treasures of the mantras and the hidden 
mysteries of the sutras and their commentaries cannot be 

■■■' T'- '- > -'f 

transmitted withoxit the aid of pictorial documents" 

Hereupon the Paint er*in*Attendance, LI Chen, with more 

than ten assistants was ordered to paint the Garbha-dhatu 

and Vajra-dhatu aaxd other great mandalas and other 

6 

paintings numberingl ten in all," 

As we shall see, Japanese study of these paintings formed a flourishing 
school of religious art. 

Later, Kxikai wrote an even more revealing passage about the 
function of art in faith and his words recall so stron^y the famous 
Latin pom of 3ugm, Abbot of St, Denis (1081*1151) that .it serns pertinent 
to show them side by side. 

"Whoever thou art, if thou seekest to 
extol the glory of these doors, 

C Marvel not at the gold and the mpense 
but at the crafftsmanship of the wo: ^, 

; " Bright is the noble work} but, being 


"In truth, the esoteric doctrines 
are so profound as to defy their 
enxinciation in writing. W ith the 
help of panting, hweyer, . their, ^ 
obscxu'ities may be understood. The 


various attitudes and muc^as of the [ nobly bright, the work 


a.> 


holy images all have their source in 
Buddivs love, and one may attain 
Buddhahood at sight of thm. Thus 


Should brighten the minds, so that they 
may travel, throtigh the true lights. 
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the secrets of the shfcras and To the True Light where Christ is 

cOTEjentaries can be depicted in art, the true door. 


arxd the essential truths of the eso- In what aajuier it be inherent in this 
teric teaching arc all set forth world the golden door defines* 


therein, fieithea* teachers nor stu- The dull taind rises to truth through that 

dents can dispense with it. Art is which Is material 


what reveals to us the state of 

v' ^ 

perfection,” Kukai 


And, in seeing this light, is resurrected 

Tb) 

from its former submersion,” Sugw 









What, then, are these paintings, mandalas, and how were they used? 

Kukai mentions bringing back from China ten paintings including two 

— aja rL-r f*'A ' 

(Garbhawihatu and Yajra-dhatu) and other unknowi^ mandlJjUi^ the ' 

other paintings were portraits of earlier patriarchs by the noted T'ang f t 

\ .-Xlr 

painter, li Chen, now ^sesenred tp somewhat damaged condition at the 


center of Shtnjfpjn influence, Three paintings are unaccounted for. 

The two known mandalas, now lost but hafi^i^hroxigh almost contemporary copies, 

are of fundamental importance in 3h ingw aa^ T^X he Ga rbha«»dhatu 

\|jour hundred Md s wen 

(Jap anese; Taiao-kal) is the “womb circle" of deities In 

(uwel^-) ^'■v„ 

^J^sectlons, e:q>laining principles and causes. The >aj|ra-diiatu (Japanese; 

Kongo-kai) is the "diamond circle" of 3<xae 1314 deities in nine sections 

(see detail. Figure. 4), eaqpounding reason and effect. Naturally 

Mahavairochana or, in Japanese, Dainichi J^y^orai, is at the core of each 

aandala, ta* diagram, explaining the complex Shingon hierarchy, Each of 

the myriad deities may, and should, be considered as an emanation from, 

and acting for, Dainichi Nyorai, Va^rasattva, (Japanese: Kongosatta) 

the Bodhisattva (a deity capable of BuddhsJK>od, but willfully accepting 

an active role in salvation) acting for Dainichi, but as an emanation of "j 

the Buddha of the East, Akshobhya, is, as w^have seen, the direct 

intercessor between deity and being in the line. 
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As such hs played an especially important part in Sh ingon iconograpl^ 
and paintings of his various fonas were powerful irapleaxcnts in public 
and secret o«r^ony. Vilhere the Taiao-kai and Kongo~kai rsandalas were 
used in large and splendid cerssaonies, ot^er and laore specialized mandalas 
were reserved for more esoteric use, 

0 I One of the saost secret of these mandalas derived fro® the two great 
master diagrams was called Fanca-guhya (Japanese! Gohimitsu Bosatsu), 

"the Secret Five” BodhisAttva^ Kukai could have brought a Chinese 
example with him in 806 fc«r the literary source of the image existed 

JuJL 

in a translation from Sanskrit by the sixth patriarch Amogha-^ajra. 

Roughly paraphrased, the essentials follow: I Sentient beings are troubled 
by Desire, Passion, Sense-Joy, and Anger-Pride ,”| These four delusions ^ 
are, for contamplative purposes, identical with the true Bodhinaind v^ich 
is ^ajrasattva, idwm we have seen to be ^cshobhya, and who is in turn 

r cKx. V \ cCxA 

the Supreme Buddha, [^diavairoehana'i Thus there is non-differ«ntiation 
between opposites, i, e,: good-evil, cause-effect, etc,, in good Mantrayana 
style, ^ One symbol of these four causes of human distress ( kuresa) , 
anbodied in the Bodhi-adnd of Fajrasattva, is the Gohimitsu aandala , described 
in Amoghavajra* 8 text as five figures wearing Buddha crowns, depicted on 
a lotus representing the Great W'isdcmi beyond life and death, behind which 
is a moon-disc ((^lor cov«^ The central image is Yajra^'^ttva hiais€>lf, 
white in color and holing a double-vajra (five pointed symbol) and a 
Yajra-bell. In front, to ?a^r:^attva*s right, is Maha-vajra (Japanese: 
lokukongoj Desire), red, and holding an arrow symbolising the thrust of ’^aaia 

■v'' 

(the Hindu Eros), love ca* desire. In back, to Vajra^attva’s right is 



rv 


y 

V. 


Sparsha-vajra (Japanese, Shoku kongoj Sense-Joy), white and embracing the 
central deity. In the back, and to the deity's left, is Raga-vajra (Japanese: 
Aikongo; Passion), green, and holding a baxmer staff crowned with the ancient 
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FIGS, h 
1 & 2 


Hindu synd>ol, the laakara . or dragon-fish of the waters. To the front and 
on yajrasattTa’ s left is Vajra-sandhi (Japanesei Mankongoj Pride), yellow, 
with both hands Djakic^ vajra-fists, a powerfid clenched gesture. The group, 
considered as a whole, represents the rtrtue of the Orest Cootpassion which 
declines to cross over into Ninrana, the Buddhist goal of non-differentiation, 
non-being^ot this, not that. 

j^This eighth century description of this 8ecz*et image, used in the 
private rite of confession (prati^j^ha), fits precisely the painted 
jaandala, Gohiadtsu Bosatsu, (color cover and details. Pigs. 1 and 2) 


/ 




recently purchased by the Ihiseiua through the Hr, and Mrs. William H. 

Marlatt Fun d, f While this particular i3S«ige was well known and much 
admired at the turn of the Nineteenth century, it fortunately again 
became a secret, if secular and aesthetic, image, almost never exposed to 
public view and hence escaped oont«aporaiy notice. f^Its presence here in ) 

j 

its glowing and beautifully preserved color is at least symbolic testimony ' 
to its secret power. Only live paizitings of CJohimitsu Bosatsu are pres«titly t 
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known, " and of these the Clevelaiui example clea/i^ takes |a*iority in date. 


1 




style and quality. | AH the other images display, in part or ^diole, elements 
that were possible only in the fully developed Kamakura period (1186-1333) 

T 

style: the pirojeotion of the aakara banner beyond the t^undaries of the 
moon halo; the tiaming~in of the two front figures, or eveh.^ssore, their 
religation to the rear of the central image} the semi-kneeling posture 
(royal-ease) of the two "front" figures; shaded or plain halos, rather than 
the particularly striking "water" halo of th e Clevelajad P ^ g<>rJi images. 

Only the Cleveland Oohiraitsu Bosatsu closely follows the old Shingdn 

\ 

iconographic tradition as well as the melting and sensuotxs gecaaetry ^f Heian 
period (794-1185) style. Of these very few remaining secret confe ssional 
\ imag^, used only by the adept priest, the newly acquired Secret Five seems 

-‘t 






\ 

beat qualified to reveal the true purp<»® of the esoteric isiage. Contrary 

to usual Western belief that the iiaage is nierely an aid to worship, the 

secret image in esoteric Buddhism is not a symbols it the deity, a * 

perfect eaqaression of non-differontiatt.'ii to be matched by the congruent y 

\s 

gestures, words, and thoughts of the secret vRsrshipper* In tbp case the 

icon represents God-priest, Vajrasattva, receiring the confession of his 

earthly counterpa rt^ 

So complex an image type must hare 8oa» antecedents. The earliest 

are to be found in India and Central Asia, A few rare toulptured Hindu 

images of the Gupta period display three or more heads emanating 

fr<Ma a central image, in some cases Brahma, in others, Shiva, The most 

famous of these works are both Shaivite and come from the region of Bombay: 

14 

the early seventh-century Parel stele and the even better known “TTimurti" 

15 

or three aspects of Shiva at Hephanta, comparable in style to the Parel 
stele but probably dating from the late seventh or eighth centiay. These, 
and the nmerous later variations on the the>^ of multiple manifestations 
are developB»nts parcll<dL with the myriad t antrie Buddhist images produced 
under Hindu influence in Bengal, Sepal, Kasimir, and later, Tibet, However, 
these are not directly connected with the images and aandalas of T’ang China 
or with those of the esoteric sects in Japan from the ninth to the thirte«fH^ 
centtiry. 

For this direct connection we must retrace the old silk trade and 

Buddhist pilgrimage routes from China through Central Asia to Northwest 

India, Ihe ultimate Buddhist origin for the multiple-emanation motif 

must be the Great Miracle of Sravasti and its occasional representation 

16 

in the Romano-Indian art of Gandhara, as well as in the slightly later 

17 

Buddhist art of Central India. At Sravasti, the Shakymuii Buddha, the 


:/Q 


one Buddha according to the earliest form of Buddhism, multiplied him- 
self while seated on a lotus throne, thus dei .onstrating the vast and 
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uniYera&l nature of his teaching. In addition to the few extant stone 

sculptures of the subject, there are several ceiling paintings of the 

sixth or seventh c«itury from the caves at Baaiyan (in present-day 

Afghanistan), the western focus of the pilgriaage routes, which present 

18 

the Kultiplication of Buddha Ix^ges. The salient features of the figural 
nandala are already clearly present - a doiainaiit central iaage with 
duplicate, if smaller, emanations. The secondary figures are still not 
rigidly oriented to the four cardinal directions as is usually the case 
with the developed mandala. 

This type of image, more fully developed and more complex, was 

carried across Central /isia to China, Eepresentatiot^ of the Great 

Miracle were found by Gzunwedel at Xdlcutchari, while the eastern counter-* 

/I A 

part of Baadyan, Tun Huang at the far northwost corner of Imperial China, 

f’umishes a ninth century copy on silk of an early eighth c«atury 

banner-painting attributed to Wang Hsiian-tse representing various famous 

19 

and particularly holy images of Buddha, One of the images depicted is 

an icon Oa the Great l^tlracle showing Jyhe Buddha standing within a flaming 

mandorla, or body halo, with a sun-rayed halo bt^nd the head, while 

numerous emanations, heads and shoulders oEly, shown in flaming halos, fill 

the oval ground behind the main figure. The same site yielded to Sir 
, , 20 

Aurel otein the remains of a four-leafed crown with the emanaUons of 
Mahavairochana in the form of Bodhisattvas of the four directions, including 
a clear representation of Vajrasattva the central image of the Gohimitsu 
Bosatsu mandala. Still, no examples of this particular mandala other than 
Japanese are known, 

I detail in tne Cleveland mandala deserves particular attention. 

We can hardly f ail to notice the brilliant decorative device of the almost 
iridescent and sensuously flowing striations within tae halo behind 
Vajrssattva’ 3 hea<^ Its decorative quality was not lost to Sot at su and Korin 
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in the 17th and 18th cwnturies for they used it as a aotif in the 

representation of streams in their highly decorative screens. The effect 

has been variously described as "flowing water," "flowing light" and 
U' 

"striated jZloud," and is foxmd in well understood renderings on the 

better icons and mandalas of the Heian period and on a very few early 

Kamakura «icaiaples. It would 8e«a to be a Chinese invention, for the 

oiiy examples of the developed striated halo are from Tun Hxiang^ and 
l’ 22 

in Central Asia where Qiinese influ^ce was 

strong. It does not appaar iii the western reaches of Central Asia, or 

India, f'urther, it appears to be pectaiarly Chinese in flavor with its 

on linearity and rhythmical repetiUon. I should like to 

suggest that it derives frcm the wavy hair on cegptain types of third- 

23 

cwatury stone Gandhara Buddhas and Bodhisattvas , The final triumph of 
"snail-curl" hair for the standard Buddha image left the wave aotif with 
no theological or practical Justification. May not the still learning 
and inventive Ghimse artist-iconographer have adapted the wavy hair with 
curled ends to the halo behind the now standardised ftiddha head? %al l 


confirmation by negation can be had from slightly decadent Uigur Buddha 
representations of the ninth-tenth century from Ming-oi ^ in Gmtral Asia 


where artists, who were not Chinese, completely misunderstood the awtif 
and produced instead a rigid pattern of repeate<^HjphevTO^)within the circle, 


Given the various icoaographic, representational, and aesthetic elements 
larovided by Mantrayana Buddhism and the Chinese artist, the Japanese artist 
developed the esoteric Buddhist icon and mandala to hei^s surely equal 
to the now largely destroyed Buddhist art of the mainland. The T*ang style 
of the earliest Japanese aandalas is in large part revealed by details of 
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PIG. 5 


PIG. 6 


the Kongo-kai mandala of Kojiaa-dera, ac <d.oventh c<mtury version (see f.n, 10) 
of ninth centmy gold and silver on bine silk paintings. All of the basic 
T»ang eleaents, except color, are present! an oven !dro-like line describing 
alfisost geoaetric contours saved from death by subtle variations from 
rigid aathmatical eocactitude; an elaborate development of both geometric 
and floral pattern) foin&al, balanced, c<»apositions perfectly esipressing 
iconographic rectitude) fully rounded fleshy figure types; little 
suggestion of more than a shallow stage for the figures but an intimation 
of infinite space achieved by the floating circles of the aandorlas against 
plain silk or textured patterned backgrounds. 

Color was priiaarily used in a manner described in western twjBS as 

decorative. The pigments - aaurlte, malachite, cinnabar and orpiment 

(sulphide of arsenic) - were applied thickly and evenly, but with subtly 

p^aded bl^ading of hues end shading of tones. Ihe "small** Taizo-kai msndela 

25 

of To~Ji, dated 899, and the mura^-mandala on wood inside the five 

26 

storied pagoda of Daigo-ji, dated 951, prime sources for the later 
icon painters, both reveal another aspect of the use of color. Here it 
was used to model the exposed parts of the body by shading the outer, 
receding surfaces with deeper hues of red cr pink. This ’’modelling** was 
almost surely a "foreign" device iEgxa*ted into China frcmi Central Asia, 

In general it is true that as t he Hsian period progressed, the color 
modelling became fainter until at the transition to the Kamakura period 
at the end of the twelfth ceatury it became little more than a delicate 
blush at the edges of shapes. This change was acctsapanied by a gradual 
attenuation of shapes; fully rounded forats gave way to taut and elegant 
ones. ^ early thirteenth centiiry, new CJiinese influences were felt 
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and the wide-jawjKi, full-mouthed f&ces of the S\mg I>yna8ty (960-1278) are 


found on some esoteric Icons^ as in the Butsugwi Suteomo of Kozan-Ji with 

28 

& documented ixm»cription of Priest J^o-e who died in 1232, 


L" 


The Cleveland Gtohimitsu Bosatau is closest in style to the Daigo-ji 


Dainiehi iigorai (Pig, 7) usually dated about 1200, to an icon of the saiae 

29 

subject in the Muto Collection of about the same date, and to the most 
famoxis of transitional wood sculptures, the Dainlehi Nyorai by Uidcei, dated 

, 3(r] 

1176, J It is often forgotten that this landmark in the history of 
Japanese art by the greatest of Kamakura sculptors is actually dated in 
the closing years of the Heian period, io further proof is needed of the 
folly of using late Keian or Kamakura as definitive uime-deacriptions for 
transitional works at the «id of the twelfth century. factors, 
especially the delicate pink shading, subtle ornament arkl refined color 
of the Cleveland icon p&int to its transitional position between the late 
Heian and early Kamakura periods. The logical time-description is 
“late twelfth century,” ' Though a eosqislex rejaresentation of an enigma, 
its spLeaxdid orchestration of color and of the aystsapiously emanating and 
expanding foras within the floating moon disc moves one as does a 
splendid Italian gold-ground "primitive”, and is an(to^abi^ vision 


of a "True Word," 


f(X)TmTBS 
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B, Sanacaa, Japan (Kew lorks Applaton-C^tury, 1931), pp. 21^-229. 

2 

Shinko Moohisuki, Bukkyo daiJiton (l^cfclopedia of Buddhiaw) 

(Kyoto* S«k«i sedten kanljo kyokal, 1954-1958), esp, p, 1273. I am 
indebt«i to Wal-koa Jio for his not«e based on this fondaaeRtal so\jree fca* 
J&pmme ftiddhist thou^t and iconograpb:?* 


3 

AlaxaiKler C, Soper, Literaary Eiyideace fear Early Buddhist Art in China 
(Aaconai -ftrtibus Asiae, 1959), p. 196, 

Siasaharu Anesaki, History of Japanese fiellgion (Loniton: Kegan Paul, 
1930), p. 133. 

5« 

To further coaplicate the laatter, Vajraeattva saay also be considered 

a Suddhaj but he is generally oonsidered "as the priest of the five Dliyani 

Buddhas of tho center and the four directions and is usually represented 

with the priestly sysE^bols of the Va^ra and the Ghanta. , , , 

Galcuttai 

B«w^o8h Bhattacharyya, The Indian Buddhist loonogratfey (Firiaa K, h, 
Mukhopadhay, 195B), p, 43, 

6. 

Williaa R, B, Ackw, 3oiae f*ans and Pr»-T*ang T<M(ts on Chinese Painting 
(Leidens E, J. arill, 1954) p. 262i quote from Kobo Daiahi’s 
Qc^shorai siokuroku (Catalogue of Treasures Brought fToa T*ang Qiina), 

7 

Ryuaaku Tsunoda, hilliaa Theodore de Bary and Donald Keen®, 
i^urc<w of the Japanese Tradition ()S«w fork: Coluabla University Press, 
1959), p. U2. ^ 




8 ^ 


jSrwin Paaofsky, Abbot Smger| ( Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1946), pp. 47, 49, 
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9 

S«lchl Taki, ’^Studies in ti\» Portraits of the Seven Duhyayana 
Foxandars in the Possession of the fojt Tempie (sie*)S Kokka. XXIX, nos* 3ii4, 
345 (January and F^^ruary, 1919)* 

^* ^Art Treasures of Japan * ed, Xokio lasidro (Tokyo: Sokusai bunka 

shinkokai, I960), ?ol. I, Plate 170 shows a detail of the so-call«^ "Takao® 

a&Mala of Jlngo-Ji# the oldest sjod best in quality of the Taiaokai and 

ilongokai dlagraasas. Platw: 1?2 and 173 3hoi«r the well-preserved Hth century 

pair of aandalas kept at Kojlm-dera, Bara, V*htle these latter eacteples 
U^no rvVxoclox 

are somewhat heterodox, they isay stand as type-examples* The most 
exhaustive treatment of 6faing<s: mandalas in liingllsh is to be found in 
The Eastern Buddhist, a periodical published for the Eastwn iBuc^ist 
Society, Kyoto, Japan, See esp. 711, no. 1 (May, 1936), Seatriee L, 

Suaxiki, “The Shlnjpn School of Mah^ana Buddhismj Part II, The Mandara: I, 
The Tais^ai®, pp, 1-38, 

11 

Pairaku komtosatta shiuaro jojuglki, translated fr<m the Japanese 
to the €3jinese by Amoghavsjra, 746-771 A.P, 

12 

61,423; color, fold and silver on three joined pieces of silk. 

Hj 31 lA6**j Vf: 25 1/8®, In aoccelletjt condition with no retouching, 

£x. Coll: Satohiro Katano, Tokyo; Taro Masuda, Odax«ira, 

Published: Kokka. VI, no, 63 (18^), pi, 1, as 12th century by ®a painter 

tt 

of the Kasxiga school; Shiichl Tajiaa, Selected Relics of Japanese Art. 

20 vols, (Tokyo: Nippon bukkyo shietoi kyokwai, 1898-1908), ZX, PI, 7 

(a color wood block reproduction), as “late Fujiwara® period and “said to 

have been owned by a certain t«aple in Kara city,* Jean 3uhot, Hlstoiaee 

des ^brts du Jatson (Paris, van Oest, 1949)» 7ol, I, p, 219, mentions the 

Ibkka and Selected R^ics reproductions, but refers to them as two separate 

examples, and mistakenly assigns one of the assuswid two pictures to the 
J&ito Collection, kjrogOr-lLi-^ » 
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QpbJjzdtatt Bogatgu. Dalgo-Ji, %otoj g«aierally attributed to early 
Kaaakur&j see Kokkaj . IXUJ, no, 37B 1921), pi, 2, 

Also see: a, i-^sterioua Fjire. 3aabo-in of Oadgo-Jl, Kyotoj 
^ yajitaa . 1, pi, 11, attributed to late Pu^iwara. 

-j^higitau Boaatau, coll, K, liuto, %ogO| a later type 
coii^arable to the Hatauds exagjlei in Bjjutau K enkyu, mil (August, 19|4)» 
pi. 2. 

c, A cut-down example, coll, Hansaburo Koasiyawa, Tokyo; In 
Ibid . . pi, 11, 

<!• The Five Jtrateriee of Buddhiaa. coll, Fukuchiro Matsuda, 
Kamgawa; in Kokka . mil, no. 747 (June, 1954), pi. 2. 

e» A aonodhrme iconograjAic sketch erroneously described as 
a deai^ for a kakebotoke. Seattle Art k^oua; in Japanese Art (Seattle 
Art Huseum^ i;960), pi, 6l, The wildly heterodox arrang«a«nt at li^st 
indicates a date later than the thirteenth century, 
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